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the expanding domestic market. Some of the serfs who had built up one of Russia's great industries did not succeed in throwing off the yoke of bondage until the emancipation of 1861, although they had accumulated vast fortunes and enjoyed freedom in the management of their enterprises.
The position of mining and metallurgy was different from that of the manufacturing industry. Enterprises of this group belong to the class of possessionary works which were created by Peter I in 1721 but received their chief development in the middle of the eighteenth century, especially in the decade 1753-1763. They were manned exclusively by servile workers and were subject to minute and oppressive government control in all matters pertaining to volume, methods, labor relations, and the technique of production. Early in the nineteenth century mining and metallurgical enterprises numbered about 200 and were owned either by the state or by a small group of wealthy entrepreneurs. In these industries, located chiefly in the Ural Mountains, where 70 per cent of their total labor force was concentrated, were employed some 100,000 regular workers, and 354,000 peasants were permanently attached in a subsidiary capacity to such enterprises (1802-1806). The average number of regular workers per enterprise was over 400, but in some as many as 1,000 or 2,000 were employed. The frequent uprisings of the servile workers and the stifling effects of government regulations (even though they were often not enforced, especially those bearing on wages and conditions of work) were largely responsible for the stagnation of these industries. The contrast offered by the plight of mining and metallurgy, on the one hand, and, on the other, the rapid progress of the cotton industry, which employed almost exclusively hired labor, was an indication that serfdom was incompatible with the exigencies of the nascent Russian capitalism.
SOCIAL CONDITIONS
Wholesome signs of a partial awakening of public opinion to the evils of serfdom may be discerned in the activities of the St. Petersburg Free Economic Society. In 1812 this influential organization, which counted among its members many of the intellectual elite of the day, offered prizes for the best discussion of the relative merits of free and servile labor. The opinions of the fourteen authors who submitted manuscripts were equally divided, with the supporters and the opponents of serfdom equal in number (seven and seven), while the